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The Christmas Message 


As the Wise Men of the east were drawn by the star of wonder to 
the little town of Bethlehem when Christ was born, so does the light in the 
eyes of our children draw our hearts to the spirit of this day and in some 
peautiful way the Christ child and beloved Santa Claus blend into one 
wonderful being when we see through the children’s eyes. Their faith 


gives new faith. 


What a wonderful time is Christmas time—holy, happy, joyful, jolly, 
filled with mystery and yet with an open heart. What a wonderful thing 
it is to live in this great country of ours with peace, harmony, under- 
standing and appreciation. What wonderful years have been ours with 
love and helpfulness guiding our activities so that even in the little things 
of life we may still continue to strive to do them in the spirit of Christ. 
His name has given us Christmas and in His name everything is made 


possible. 


At this season we are seeing again the greatest miracle of all—the 
miracle of the growth and continuation of Christianity. Beginning in the 
stable in Bethlehem, beginning with the Babe in the manger, beginning in 
the glory of the Wise Men’s homage and beginning even in the shadow of 
the castle of Herod, the king, still the great miracle has happened. Down 
through the years, one, two, ten, twenty centuries of time the world has 
steadily grown better because of Him and His love. 


Let us be thankful then for Him, let us be thankful for our friends, 
for those who move among us, and let us not defer nor neglect any oppor- 
tunity to give and to wish a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


If you can take on the spirit of childhood, if you can welcome the 
true Santa Claus on Christmas Eve, if you can hear the voices of angels 
when the band plays at break of day, if you can laugh and sing with the 
children when they are getting their presents, if you can help with their 
dinner and then eat your own in good fellowship, if you can go through 
this wonderful week with a song in your heart and faith in your soul, 
you will know the true meaning of Christmas—of Merry Christmas, you 
will understand the song of the angels 


“Glory to God in the Highest 
And on Earth peace, good will to men.” 


and you can join with Tiny Tim in saying, “God bless everyone.”—E.R.J. 














The Training School Bulletin 


Report of the Educational Department 
Alice M. Nash, Principal 


The length of an Annual Report which tells the story of 
the accomplishments of approximately two hundred and 
twenty-five school children covering a year’s work must of 
necessity be long, quite too long for publication. Thus in the 
following briefly summarized sub-reports I have covered the 
more outstanding achievements of the Educational Depart. 
ment for the year 1938-39. 


Statistical: 
The average school enrollment for the year has been: 
Girls Boys 
Attending school all day 50 97 
” ” A.M. 20 28 
“ ° Fe 32 19 
102 144 Total 246 


Twenty-one Babbitt Hospital boys are included in this en- 
rollment. The average class enrollment for the year has been: 





Kindergarten: Girls Boys Total 
Pre-kindergarten 8 10 18 
Kindergarten 6 26 32 

Academic: 

Pre-Primary 4 16 20 
Primary and First Grade 5 36 41 
Elementary 13 29 42 
Advanced 12 42 54 
Nature Study 47 45 92 
Special: 
Printing 49 49 
Music—Band 1 32 - 33 
Vocal 75 150 225 
Piano 6 1 7 
Physical Education 52 110 162 
Domestic Science 47 24 71 
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Manual: 
Needlework 83 83 
Woodwork 87 87 
Basketry 35 45 80 
Weaving 51 26 77 
Broom-making 49 49 
Brush-making 24 24 
Occupational 36 37 73 


Summary of the Reports presented by the Educational Staff: 


Kindergarten: The little children with mental levels below 

three years are classified in the pre-kinder- 
garten group. Of this group six girls attend the regular kin- 
dergarten for from one to two hours daily and are able to take 
a very small part in the simplest of the lessons taught to the 
group. Ten boys of this group attend one of the occupational 
classes for the same length of time and their greatest joy has 
been in their efforts to take part in a rhythm band. (The 
physical as well as the mental handicaps of these babies, poor 
eye-sight, poor coordinations and other handicaps tend to make 
formal training of secondary importance, happiness being the 
real reason why they are included in the school group. 

The children, numbering twenty-eight, enrolled in the reg- 
ular kindergarten have made splendid progress, learning twen- 
ty-five new songs, five new games, and one new rhythm, and the 
six boys with good enunciation learning a total of twenty- 
one short recitations which they have recited on special pro- 
grams rendered. 

In the gift lessons they have improved in their ability to 
cut, color, and paste, doing so with more accuracy. And like- 
wise in the making of cloth toys, a lesson which has continued 
to be popular notwithstanding the number of years it has 
stood the test, improvement is to be noted. 

Thirteen of this promising group, twelve boys and one 
girl, were promoted in February for one period daily to a pre- 
primary class—our next consideration. 


Pre-Primary: The children reporting to the pre-primary 
classes include the truly beginners who are 
young in both physical and mental ages, and the long-time be- 
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ginners with physical ages in the teens and with mental ages 
below six years. This group is taught almost entirely from the 
blackboard and by conversational and objective methods. Oyr 
hope with the younger children is their promotion and with 
the older children it is to keep them from having inferiority 
complexes because of their limited academic ability. 


Primary and First Grade: During the past year we have 
stressed the teaching of reading 
with the children reporting to our primary and first grade 
classes, and by combining the methods used with the pre-pri- 
mary group with the use of very attractive textbooks, we are 
now finding that a high percentage of the children graded in 
these classes this year are in line for promotion next year, 
Learning to tell time, to read the calendar, the recognition 
of their own names and the names of their classmates and of 
common objects in the classroom, are some of the special 
lessons taught to this group. 


Elementary: ‘The children reporting to the elementary classes 

demand much individual attention as they are 
largely of the adolescent age, and unless individually instructed 
are apt to be interested in many things foreign to the lesson 
content. It is in these classes that we need our best teachers, 
and our experience leads us to the conclusion that it is very 
nearly a waste of time to set up academic classes for this difi- 
cult age group without the assistance of competent teachers to 
carry on the work. 


Advanced: Approximately forty boys and twelve girls classify 

in our advanced group and it is a real pleasure to 
teach these children as they are interested in their own im- 
provement and seldom if ever waste one moment of time while 
in the classroom. The chief method used in the teaching of 
those needing continued and definite instruction is the use of 
individual diagnostic combination text-workbooks, and I might 
add that this is one of the approved methods used in teaching 
today. 

The study of geography and history has also been a real 
pleasure to a few of the older children in this group, and in the 
making of maps for exhibition at the close of school, they de- 
rived real pleasure and likewise pride in their achievements. 
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Nature Study: 'The keeping of a weather chart continues to be 

one of the outstanding lessons taught to the 
nature classes to the extent that sixty-four children have a fair 
understanding of its use and that twenty-three are able to 
explain its use perfectly. Learning to tell time is another les- 
gon which is stressed and twenty-nine have been taught the fun- 
damentals of telling time, eleven to tell it with fair dependa- 
bility, and nine accurately. 


Special: The enrollment of the some twenty-one Babbitt Hos- 

pital boys in our regular classes has been a challenge 
to the department as these little boys with normal minds but 
abnormal bodies do demand and do receive a very large share 
of the teachers’ time, while at the same time the regular work 
must go on. In advising with the teachers concerning the 
problems presented by these special boys one conclusion was 
reached, namely that the joy which comes from the knowledge 
of having helped these deserving children must be our inspira- 
tion, and despite difficulties, optimistically and untiringly we 
must keep right on until the desired goal is reached. 


Printing: The scope of the training carried on in the printing 

department differs somewhat from that carried on 
in the other classrooms in that it is a producing as well as a 
training department. Practically all of the blank forms, num- 
bering some forty-two, used in The Training School, are print- 
ed in our schoolshop and are printed in quantities of fifteen 
thousand copies. 

During the year the making of entertainment programs, 
Christmas, Easter, Fourth of July, and souvenir cards, added 
much interest to our linoleum block-printing projects, and it 
was very encouraging to see how the interest of the children 
in both linoleum block-cvtting and in typography has increased 
with the increased popularity of their efforts. Without ex- 
ception the output of the printshop represents one of the most 
important and high-grade ambitions of the Educational De- 
partment. 


Music: Band The Band which has ever made its splendid 

contribution to the entertainment of children, 
family and friends of The Training School, has experienced 
many discouraging moments when dependable players have left 
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the school and it has been necessary to lay aside lovely sele. 
tions until juniors have become seniors, etc. Today our Bang 
numbers twenty-two players, sixteen seniors and six junior 
boys, the latter making their “debut” in May at our annual 
Spring Concert. Notwithstanding discouragements, many solos, 
duets, and quartets, and seventeen new band selections were 
taught during the year. 

To me it is an interesting fact that thirty boys were tried 
out for Band in 1939, some for perhaps the fifth time covering 
a period of from two to five years, and for the same reasons 
which caused them to fail previously, so for these same reasons 
they failed at this time to make the grade, thus proving con- 
clusively that the absolute size of our Band today is twenty. 
two players. 


Music: Vocal A regular singing class for the school children 

is conducted by the music teacher for twenty 
minutes three mornings weekly, and at this time new selections 
for our Sunday service and for all special occasions are taught 
to the entire group. Individual attention is given to the very 
promising pupils and some fifty-four pupils have been classified 
for this special training. Thirty-eight choruses, twelve school 
songs, four duets, three trios, and nineteen solos, a total of 
seventy-six songs, were taught during the year. 


Music: Piano Seven pupils have been taught piano and have 

made commendable progress. One pupil, hav- 
ing native musical ability, good rhythm, and a true ear for mu- 
sic has proven himself to be an outstanding and promising 
pupil as he has gained one-half year in one-half year, or has 
made one hundred percent progress in six months. This boy 
has good study habits, is faithful in his practicing and is al- 
ways well prepared for his new lesson as shown by the fact 
that during this six months period he learned to play and mem- 
orized seven solos, one duet, and one quartet. 


Domestic Science: Four classes of girls and two of boys re 

ported daily for training in domestic arts. 
With the boys table-setting and service, dish-washing, bed-mak- 
ing, and ironing have been the lessons stressed, as these boys 
assigned for this particular training are of the grade and type 
who will always need institution care. 
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The two classes of junior girls have been taught how to 
perform the very simplest of the tasks concerned with house- 
keeping, and while only a small percentage of these girls will 
ever make a real grade in this art, it is nevertheless very de- 
sirable training for girls of their serious retardation. The se- 
nior girls have been privileged to specialize in cooking, in pre- 
serving, and in assisting with the serving of special dinners, 
luncheons and sales which have been carried on as advanced 
training for these girls. At Christmas time they made fifty 
pounds of fruit cake for the Christmas Store, and since that 
time have made for special occasions and on order some fifty 
cakes, not counting the cupcakes and cookies made for par- 


ties and treats. 


Physical Education: Girls During the year seventy girls have 

reported to the physical education 
classes in which training for better posture has been the key- 
note emphasized in every lesson, and with few exceptions defi- 
nite improvement is to be noted in the posture of practically 
every girl having been enrolled in these classes. Twenty-seven 
different dances and drills have been taught in the year and 
all have made pleasing contributions to the many programs 
rendered. 


Physical Education: Boys Approximately one hundred and 
ten boys have reported daily to 
the nine physical education classes set up for boys. Two pri- 
mary groups have reported to the instructor of the girls’ de- 
partment and seven to the instructor of the boys’ department. 
Marching to command and calisthenic exercises graded at 
the level of the different classes reporting to this department 
have been the training background for practically every lesson 
taught, and while the progress of the slowest-moving class 
has been limited to very simple exercises, these boys have en- 
joyed the work and especially so the game period which fol- 
lows every formal lesson. 

Practically every child reporting to a physical education 
class has been privileged to take part in the physical education 
entertainments given at the close of the school year, and I 
hardly need to state that the children have derived both benefit 
and pleasure from the efforts put forth in preparation for these 
duly anticipated events. 
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Needlework: The girls reporting to the needlework clagges 

function at their highest level without the neeg 
of added stimulation as they love every phase of their work ang 
are interested from the beginning to the completing of their 
projects. Needlework as we teach it, is graded to suit the abili- 
ties of the some seventy-seven girls reporting to this division 
of training. 

The real beginning steps in sewing are taught in the kip. 
dergarten so that the beginners reporting to the regular needle. 
work classes are able to start at a toy-making level of ability, 
making bags in which to keep their work, pot holders, toys, ete, 
The elementary classes work at a slightly higher level, dressing 
dolls, embroidering towels and making aprons, while the ad- 
vanced classes carry the responsibility of the department, mak- 
ing lovely things for the Christmas Store and for exhibition 
purposes, and then as a reward are privileged to make even 
more lovely things for themselves, dresses, blouses, etc. 


Woodwork: An average of eighty boys has reported daily to 
this department and approximately three hundred 
well-finished articles have been completed in the year. We do 
not take orders, hence this production has been entirely the re- 
sultant efforts of training. Four practical hat trees, two lamps 
made with inlay decorations, and a new roof on one of our 
school poultry houses have been the most outstanding projects 
completed by the senior boys, and space hardly permits me to 
record the praiseworthy articles made by the junior boys. 
The privilege of working on the power machines is what 
every boy strives to gain, and it is very gratifying to note that 
under close supervision some twenty-four boys are now using 
the electrically driven jigsaw and lathe, and fourteen advanced 
boys the circular saw. 


Basketry: Basketry in its many forms and phases presents 

splendid training possibilities for little fingers and 
slow-thinking minds, and at the same time a variety in training 
is often advisable. Thus at this time basketry is sharing its 
honors with crepe paper work, plaque decoration, leather work, 
and metalry, and I hardly need to state that the combined out- 
put of the department has been very pleasing indeed, totaling 
some five hundred well-made and artistic articles, graded from 
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a bookmark to a beautiful metal server, from a napkin ring to 
a large workbasket fitted with cover and fancy handles. 

Kighty-two children including eight Babbitt Hospital boys 
have reported to these classes and with the possible exception 
of three boys, are showing decided benefits from the specialized 
training received. 


Weaving: ‘The privilege of working on the looms is one of the 

outstanding incentives of this department and as a 
consequence the children have constantly challenged each other 
to higher levels of ability in their efforts to gain this privilege. 
Likewise the situation has been a challenge to the teacher and 
has resulted in the improvision of substitute weaving devices 
upon which the children have learned the technique of weaving 
preparatory to the time when their turns at the regular looms 
will come. ‘Thirty-five children have learned how to manipu- 
late the two-harness looms and twenty children the four-har- 
ness looms while the physical output has been some eighty 
rugs, bathmats, tablerunners, bags, etc. 


Broom-making and Special Projects: The combination of 

broommaking as a 
winter project and the care of the school lawns as a spring and 
summer project, and the harvesting of fruit and care of the 
perennials as autumn projects, has rounded out a very nice 
training program for the some sixty boys who have reported to 
these interesting classes. The output of the broom shop for 
the year totaled twenty-seven dozen well-made brooms and one 
additional dozen not as well made but usable within the depart- 
ment. 


Brush-making: Brush-making continues to be a fascinating 

lesson for the little boys who look upon their 
enrollment in this class as a real promotion, and it really is, 
as the boys emerging from a kindergarten classification find 
in their brush-making assignments just the outlet which they 
need. Twelve primary and twelve elementary grades of work- 
ers made ten dozen brushes during the year and the banner 
record held by one boy was forty-two brushes, and for compari- 
son the low record made was six brushes. 
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Occupational: Approximately thirty-six girls and the same 

number of boys have reported to what we cal] 
our occupational classes. These are held in Garrison Hall audi. 
torium rooms and in the Cattell Cottage classroom. The aver. 
age mental level of this group of children is below that of oy, 
school trainable group, while their physical ages vary from 
below ten to above thirty years. But notwithstanding these 
facts, knowing how idleness leads to the retrogression of this 
particular group, we have made a very special effort to keep 
them well occupied during school hours and by the setup of 
our occupational classes, suitable occupation has been provided 
for the some seventy children who have reported to these 
classes. 


Pets, Poultry and Gardening: A combination of the care of 

our school livestock, pets and 
poultry, with small truck gardening projects, has been another 
pleasing arrangement of interesting lessons, and under the di- 
rection of two pupil helpers, it has provided a splendid outlet 
for thirty-one boys who needed just this type of directed occu- 
pation. 


Shoe Repairing: This department fulfilled its important mis- 

sion, namely that of keeping the shoes worn 
by some five hundred and twenty-five children, including the 
Colony boys, in good condition, and the record for the year is 
an average of sixty-two pairs a week, or 3,496 pairs repaired 
during the year, July 1, 1938, to May 31, 1939. 


Amusements and Entertainments: To cover this pleasing and 
important phase of our 
work adequately would require the writing of a prohibitively 
lengthy report. Thus in its place is the following summary: 
From June 1, 1938, to May 31, 1939 
Six special entertainments were presented in celebration 
of special occasions and events. 
Eight entertainments given by and for the children were 
presented by the Educational Staff. 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” given at Christmas time as 
the children’s gift to their friends, was the outstand- 
ing formal entertainment of the year. 
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Four special entertainments were contributed by outside 
talent. 

One paid entertainment was presented by outside talent 
in celebration of The Training School’s fifty-first birth- 
day. 

Two parties for the employees and six for the children 
were held in Garrison Hall when special programs 
were rendered and refreshments served. 

Fifteen professional and four amateur moving picture pro- 
grams were shown on our screen in Garrison Hall, and 
“Snow White,” the gift of a good friend, was the out- 
standing picture of the year. 


Administrative: Staff Meetings held regularly every Tuesday 
afternoon from four until five o’clock have 
been of decided value to the department, both as they have 
given me the opportunity of passing on instructions and infor- 
mation to the Staff, and the Staff a like opportunity of express- 
ing their viewpoints on all matters pertainiing to school, 
and with few exceptions as a result of these meetings we have 
been able to “clear the slate,” as it were, and to meet the prob- 
lems of the new day with renewed courage and a better under- 
standing of the children, which is ever our absorbing interest. 
Prof. Johnstone, Dr. Doll, Dr. Yepsen, Prof. Nash and other 
speakers made valuable contributions to our meetings and in 
March the Special Class teachers of Vineland accepted our in- 
vitation to meet with us on one of these special occasions and 
a very profitable joint meeting was held, a meeting which 
drifted into a round table discussion and finally ended in a 
social hour around the tea table. Such meetings are very help- 
ful to teachers working with different and special children, and 
this meeting is often referred to as one which should be re- 
peated. 

The compilation and writing of the children’s reports rep- 
resents hours of secretarial time as shown by the following 
facts: Every child attending school is reported upon once 
and some children several times during the year by every teach- 
er having said child in class. These reports come to my desk, 
are censored, compiled and typed in triplicate by my secretary, 
are then officially signed and issued for filing, to the official, 
research, and school offices. Within the school year approxi- 
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mately three thousand reports were made by the Staff ang 
followed through the routine herewith outlined. 

During the year the Educational Department made the 
following contributions to The Training School Bulletin: 
“Methods of Teaching Reading to Mentally Retarded Children” 

Mrs. Nedra Hawk—November 1938 
“Christmas in Review” Mrs. Alice M. Nash—January 1939 
“To Her That Hath Not, Shall Be Given” 

Mrs. Ruth Aker—February 1939 


Conclusion: This has been a very busy year as we have strug. 

gled with the problem of teaching little children 
to walk the way of the learned, a very difficult year as we have 
tried to teach the excitable to be calm, the deaf to hear and 
the mute to speak. But with all it has been a very wonderful 
year, as all years are in The Training School, where the les- 
sons of peace, of love, and of happiness are taught to us by 
one who exemplifies his teachings in his own daily life—our 
own Professor Johnstone. 


In Memory of a Little Child 


A little child with wild brown eyes 
Came to our school one day. 

He brought with him a lovely smile— 
His pass-port, one might say. 


He stayed with us two years, a little more, 
And then one autumn day 

A Messenger came for little Andy 

And together they went away. 


Oh! lovely child with your pass-port smile 
How wonderful it must be 

To have been chosen by the Master 

His little boy to be, through all Eternity. 


A. M.N. 
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And So We Lighted Our Candle! 


In the corner of the room, mounted on a pedestal and sur- 
rounded with beautiful Chistmas greens, we beheld our candle. 
Grouped about were many of us, joining in the old Christmas 
carols and listening attentively to “Professor” as he told us 
of the significance of the lighted candle and called upon us 
to uphold and support the Christian ideal. Then our little 
David, Professor Johnstone’s grandson, lighted the candle, while 
his father stood closely by to protect him from the flame. What 
a beautiful and fitting exemplification of the love and protec- 
tion of our Heavenly Father! 


And So We Lighted Our Candle! 
May it burn and shine through another year of happiness in 
the Village of Happiness, 


May its glowing light give strength and guidance to those 
who are seeking to clear away the mists and bring light 
to dark corners, 


May its benign radiance rest upon and bless our dear “Pro- 
fessor,” who has so faithfully tended our “light” for over 
forty years, and who lives each day so that his lightS 
may shine before men to the Glory of his Father in Heaven. 


GRACE M. SNYDER 


December 21, 1939. 
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Snapshots Midst Christmas Preparations 


“I’m the King,” “I’m the Prince,” “I’m a guard,” “Are 
you coming to the Christmas play?” Boys and girls sprawled 
on the floor with pencils pressing on paper writing their heart. 
felt desires to Santa Claus. Jimmy, with roaming eyes, picking 
out mother’s gift at Christmas Store. The woodsy fragrance 
of evergreens waiting to be made into garlands. In the Christ. 
mas room, Mrs. Santa surrounded with packages, bundles, bags 
and boxes eagerly awaiting the pull and tear of impatient hands. 
The messenger boy, running from a distant point, hugs my arm, 
breathless, “Santa Claus is bringing me an express wagon.” 
In the infirmary, a cottage mother dreading the missing of sev- 
eral days “as there is so much we want to do.” At Mills cot- 
tage, arms stretching to the ceiling, hanging a laurel rope, 
tacking up bright red streams of crepe. A Babbitt child proud- 
ly displays his block-printed Christmas cards fresh from the 
clothes-wringer press. Every cottage, every child with ques- 
tioning eyes, “You’re coming to see my Christmas presents, 
aren’t you?” Clifford, painting his annual masterpiece to adorn 
the front of Linden cottage. The boys of the Hobby Shop 
whistling while they saw and file knick-knacks for Christmas. 
Lights—blue, red, green, yellow, peering from faithful ever- 
greens. The shouts and sights of the glee and gleam of a dis- 
tant cottage party anticipating The Day. 

And soon—Christmas Eve at assembly; audible heart- 
thumps of restless children straining each ear for distant tin- 
gles. The din of children’s voices as Santa Claus stomps onto 
the stage. The sudden hush as Tim, the traditional welcomer, 
goes forth to greet the twinkling Santa, followed by lanes of 
believing children impatient to grasp dear Santa’s hand. The 
rich dreams in the peripheries of sleep early fused with carols 
of the band boys heralding the advent of Christmas day. Fin- 
ally, echoes and re-echoes of “Boy, oh boy, see what I got!” 
“Just what I wanted!” “Look at these roller skates!” “Just 
look at my watch. Isn’t it swell?” From every boy and girl 
the Christmas thought of sharing in “Please have some of my 
crackers.” 

Christmas, please hurry! I, too, can’t wait. 


S. Roy HEATH, JR. 
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An Open Letter to Santa Claus: 


I suppose it’s unusual for anyone to write to you AFTER 
December twenty-fifth, but having just experienced my first 
Christmas at the Training School there are many things I 


want to tell you. 


First of all, dear Santa, I must confess that for many, 
many years I have doubted your existence. Not because your 
gifts haven’t been in abundance, but simply because I lost that 
certain spirit that makes you so real to children. And with 
the passing of that intangible spirit went some of the Christ- 
mas joy. 


But to-day I again believe that you exist. My faith has 
been restored. It would indeed be hard to be at the Training 
School and believe otherwise, since your spirit is present for 
weeks before your kindly, jovial form appears ’midst the hilar- 
ity of Christmas Eve. 


It’s too bad, Mr. Santa, that you can’t visit our work-shonp 
and cottages all during December. You would really be happy 
to hear with what great anticipation your arrival is awaited. 
And your joy would be doubled when you saw the children so 
carefully writing their letters to you, or dashing out to get 
holly and pine to make the school more “Christmasy.” 


And if you could only see the Christmas Room! It’s all 
dressed up in big green garlands and wreaths that the children 
made. Your special lock is on the door, to keep inquisitive 
little eyes from peeking into the hundreds of packages tem- 
porarily stored there. 


Christmas is so merry! But beside the gay, happy aspect 
there is something reverent and awesome about it. Perhaps 
that comes in part from the looks of joy on the faces of the 
children. JOY—an infectious thing that starts from the in- 
side and works out, spreading all the while, until everyone has 
caught it. It’s the sort of joy that makes you sing “Merry 
Christmas” to one and all, but it also makes you add “God 
bless you.” 


What wonderful helpers you have, to be able to take care 
of so many of our children. Please tell them all that they 
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need only have been here Christmas morning to know how 
much good they have done. And, as for you, Santa—you are 
really the Christmas counterpart of what we strive for daily 
at the school: “Happiness First!” 


Very sincerely, 


RUTH BORNEMAN 


We have come a long way in a comparatively short time 
in our understanding and attitude toward play for children. 
Most of us are familiar with the point of view, held not 0 
very long ago, which interpreted play as sinful; and practically 
every adult can recall when play was generally regarded as a 
waste of time. Our present evaluation of children’s play marks 
a right-about-face from this old outlook. Far rfom condemn- 
ing play, we now hail it as one of the most significant ways 
through which adults can learn about children, as well as being, 
in itself, the most natural and meaningful actviity for children. 
It is through the recent findings on children, gathered in play 
situations under controlled conditions, that psychologists and 
psychiatrists have given us such valuable material and insight, 
particularly about young children. Through such research we 
know that it is while at play taat children reveal their inner- 
most feelings, interests, thoughts; through it they live out and 
extend their experiences. It isthrough play that young children 
first begin to learn the intricacies of living. 


Child Study—April 1938 
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Holiday Calendar* 


NOVEMBER 


Cattell B party—Fred, host. 
Harvest Sunday—Parents’ Day. 
Cattell A party—Felix, host. 


Baker supper party—David, host. 

Linden party—John, host. 

Elm party—Mrs. Hamilton entertained. 

Santa Claus letters written. 

Special musical entertainment at Hall. 

Cattell B supper party—Edwin, host. 

Hutchinson party—Roger, host. 

Vineland Football game, Nash Social Club attended. 

“The Hardy Family Out West’”—Mr. Bailey’s Thanksgiving movie 
for all the children. 

Thanksgiving assembly at Garrison Hall. Special dinner at noon 
in all the dining rooms. Football games and hikes in after- 
noon. Cottage recreation in evening. 

Cattell A party—Raymond, host. 

Christmas Store. Children purchased gifts to send to parents 
and friends. 


Hutchinson party—Donald, host. 
Boy Scout Troop attended Cumberland County Rally, Bridgeton. 


DECEMBER 


Parents’ Day. 

Hobby Shop starts work on the cottage Christmas decorations. 
Christmas room opens. 

Children’s Christmas letters are sent home. 

Children’s Christmas gifts are sent home. 

Christmas greens and trees distributed. 

Robinson party—Donald, host. 

Trimming of Christmas trees. 


Christmas assembly at Garrison Hall in afternoon. 
Reception to Santa Claus at Hall in evening. 


Carol singing, 5:30. 
Distribution of gifts and cottage visiting. 
Children’s Christmas dinner at noon. 


Christmas Play for children. 
Christmas Play for public. Treat for play boys and girls after 
the performance. 


JANUARY 


Children’s New Year Dinner. 
Parents’ Day. 


* This calendar shows only a few of the activities which took place during this 


period. 
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“The Jewel of Asia’”’ 
A Play in Three Acts 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
(In order of their appearance) 


Top-Not, the Court Chamberlain Edwin K. 
Princess Chrysanthemum, the Emperor’s daughter, Marietta F. 


























Prince Ko-Ku Earl D, 
Prince Kee-Ki Williiam L, 
Suitors for the hand of Chrysanthemum 
Emperor What-for-Whi, Emperor of Cathay —.. Mr. Watts 
Saucer-Eyes, the Wizard Cat Wilbur B. 
Leader of the Sprites Kenneth E. 
Gnome Fred P. 
Fairy Moonbeam, Queen of the Fairies Mabel H. 
Captain of the Guards Russell B. 


Chorus, Ladies of the Parasols, Ladies of the Fans, 
Maids-in-Waiting, Guards, Servants, Pages, 
Fairies, Sprites, Cymbal Players, 

Flag Bearers 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 





Recitation— “A Boy’s Christmas Wish” John R. 
Vocal Trio— “O Holy Night” _.. Earl S., Joseph H., James R. 
Recitation— “Christmas Wishes of a Child” David M. 


Instrumental Quartet— “Christmas Carols” 
Charles A., George R., James R., Russel B. 
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Book Review 


WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. Minor Mental Maladjustments in Nor- 
mal People, (Durham: Duke University Press, 1939), 
298 pp. 


Here is the companion volume to the author’s “Personality 
Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene” published four years ago. 
The format and organization of this newer casebook is similar 
to the first. The case studies included fill amply the demands 
of teachers, social workers and psychologists for material 
which deals with the less extreme in mental aberrations. What 
adds weight to this collection is that Dr. Wallin apparently has 
no axe to grind, no pet theories to uphold by expedient selection 
and editing of case histories. 

The source of the 298 brief autobiographies included is worth 
noting. “These inventories,” the author explains, “of personal- 
ity maladjustments constituted a part of the regular require- 
ments in courses in clinical, abnormal, systematic and educa- 


tional psychology. . . . The students who wrote the reports va- 
ried in academic status from sophomores. . . . to graduate stu- 
dents busy on their doctorate dissertations. . . . The majority 


probably represent a fair cross section of the profession of pub- 
lic school teachers.” None of the case studies here has been 
published before. 

The scope of the studies treats fears and phobias; anxieties; 
lack of self-confidence as evidenced by timidity, bashfulness and 
seclusiveness; obsessions and compulsions; dreams, nightmares, 
somnambulism and day dreaming; emotional disturbances pro- 
duced by specific processes of emotional conditioning; attitudes 
and behavior patterns induced by physical handicaps, defects, 
or appearances; and effects of superstition and belief. 

Probably the main value and raison d’etre for this book is 
the demand for such a collection of brief autobiographies to 
be used as illustrative material in courses of mental hygiene, 
clinical and abnormal psychology. The author points out other 
values, namely, that this book “supplies a great deal of factual 
information on the variety of mental twists and queernesses 
that have actually occurred in the experiences of intellectually 
normal people. . . . also it shows the value of the autobiographic 
method of self study, how individuals upon reaching maturity 
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can with quite some insight re-envisage and interpret the aq. 
justment problems confronting them in their childhood.” 

To the above values, this writer would like to add another, 
a therapeutic value. It is important that the person troubleq 
with mental twists, maladjustments, etc. realize that “Persons 
at large in society, functioning as normal individuals and filling 
important positions are subject to an amazing variety of tran- 
sient or lasting mental disturbances or idiosyncrasies and that 
mental maladjustments may be produced by all sorts of proc. 
esses of conditioning, even the most trivial ones.” Once he has 
realized that thousands, without it being apparent to others, 
are troubled with the same sort of queernesses and twists as 
himself, then he can assume an attitude toward himself more 
objective than hitherto possible. To feel alone in one’s diffi- 
culty is a difficulty in itself to be overcome. 


Vineland, New Jersey S. Roy HEATH, Jr. 








